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War ’s a game 
Which, were their subjects wise, kings would not 
play at.—Cowrrnr. 

When a practice has long prevailed, and 
been generally approved, we are very liable 
to consider, without much examination or 
enquiry, that it must be right. The youth- 
ful and inexperienced mind does not readily 
suspect that a practice which has received 
the sanction of ages, which has occupied the 
principal attention of the rulers of nations in 
all generations, and which, both in civilized 
and savage coramunities, appears as the high 
road to honour and preferment, may never- 
theless be a popular delusion. In the history 
of nations, from the most remote antiquity to 
the present day, the narratives of war and 
conquest compose the principal ingredient. 
One of the oldest and most admired produc- 
tions of poetic genius is replete with the ex- 
ploits of heroes and the deeds of death. 
There are probably few more prolific sources 
of war than the applause so generally attend- 
ant on the successful warrior. The military 
spirit is blown to its highest ardour by the 
breath of fame. But let us look coolly and 
deliberately on the causes, the nature, and 
consequences of war. 

And let us in the first place enquire whether 
war could possibly have ever appeared in the 
world in case man had retained his original 
state of innocence? This enquiry certainly 
need not be long. In the command to be 
fruitful and multiply and replenish the earth; 
and subdue it; and have dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air 
and over every living thing that moveth upon 
the earth, no intimation appears that war and 
rapine were to be admitted into the newly 
created world. Without entering into any 
curious speculations respecting the conse- 
quences of the fall, we may safely conclude 
that the introduction of war was one of the 
effects resulting from the violation of the di- 
vine commands, and the consequent loss of 
primeval innocence. Now what was the in- 
troduction of the gospel, but the means di- 
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vinely appointed to redeem the human race 
from the consequences, whatever they might 
be, of the original transgression? It is not 
necessary to enlarge on this topic, as Chris- 
tians generally agree that this was the object 
and work of the Christian dispensation. We 
may then enquire whether the means were 
adequate to the end. We certainly will not 
hazard the assertion that they were not, as 
such an assertion would impeach either the 
wisdom or the power of the Creator. If they 
were, it follows as an inevitable consequence, 
that war composes no part of the gospel plan. 
Indeed, the name assigned to the author of 
our religion clearly indicates that his govern- 
ment should be exempt from war and conten- 
tion. The reign of the Messiah, the prince 
of peace, is among Christians, perhaps, uni- 
versally expected to effect eventually the 
abolition of war. None, who admit the truth 
and certainty of the Holy Scriptures, can re- 
fuse their assent to the belief that war must 
some time cease to desolate the earth. The 
sublime prediction of the evangelical prophet 
can never be completely verified while na- 
tions pursue their present policy, and rely for 
security on military force and hostile prepara- 
tion. How are those predictions to be veri- 
fied? While human nature continues what it 
is, the causes which produce wars in one age 
or country must, if suffered to operate, produce 
them in another; and the causes which pre- 
vent them in one, are capable of preventing 
them in another. If the Christian religion 
contains the means by which wars will, at 
some future day, be entirely abolished, why 
does not that religion abolish them now? If 
we do not expect any radical change in the 
constitution of man; if the passions and appe- 
tites which exist in the present day, are to be 
expected as the appendages of human nature 
in succeeding ages; and if the gospel of 
Christ as introduced by himself is the last 
dispensation of God to man; what means can 
be rationally expected at any future time, 
which are not available now, to effect the 
abolition of war? To profess a great regard 
for the doctrines of the gospel and to expect 
it, at some distant day, to establish universal 
peace ; and yet to advocate the present con- 
tinuance of war, is not easily reconciled with 
sober rationality. Regarding, therefore, the 
object of Christianity, without adverting par- 
ticularly to its precepts, we should be led to 
the conclusion that it must contain the princi- 
ples of peace, and exclude the elements as 
well as the practice of war. 

That it does contain the elements of uni- 
versal peace appears to me to be established 
as a fact. For we cannot deny that wars 
arise from the unbridled passions of men; 


and that the passions which agitate the mind | 





of one man are the same in their nature and 
kind as those which agitate the minds of 
other men. If then there is a principle vouch- 
safed to man sufficiently powerful to restrain 
the passions of any man to such a degree that 
he could not, under any circumstances, be in- 
duced to engage in war, the same principle 
if submitted to, is capable of effecting the 
same restraint in the mind of any other man. 
That many men have been reduced by the 
operation of the gospel spirit, to the condition 
above supposed, is an undeniable fact. Hence 
the conclusion appears inevitable, that this 
principle, if not resisted, is capable of pro- 
ducing the same effect in all; and conse- 
quently of producing universal peace. 

The advocates of war generally resort to 
the argument, or rather to the assertion, that 
if one or more nations were to abandon the 
use of military defence, they would be over- 
run and enslaved by others. We are met, 
not by arguments deduced from the princi- 
ples of Christianity, or by facts, but by sup- 
positions. We are plied with views of expe- 
diency. Our fears and passions are addressed 
instead of our understandings. We are some- 
times told of the midnight assassin breaking 
into our houses and preparing to murder our 
families; and are triumphantly asked, what, 
in such case, we would do? Before attempt- 
ing to answer such arguments or questions as 
these, I would propose a question myself; a 
question which it behooves fighting Chris- 
tians seriously to consider. Are the precepts 
of Christ of universal obligation, or are they 
to be disregarded whenever we are likely to 
be involved in difficulty or subjected to incon- 
venience, by their observance’? If we admit 
that we are bound to observe the precepts of 
Christianity without stopping to calculate the 
consequence, it follows that the consequences 
which mzy be supposed to follow from the 
adoption of pacific principles, even if those 
consequences could be certainly known to be 
what they are supposed, have actually no- 
thing to do with the argument. The ques- 
tion is not what would be the consequence of 
any particular course of conduct; but what 
course a Christian ought to pursue. The 
lawfulness of war must therefore depend, not 
on the consequences, real or imaginary, which 
may arise from its abandonment, but upon its 
consistency with the tenour and principles of 
Christianity. The advocate of peace is not 
bound to show that inconvenience might not 
be suffered by its strict and inflexible ob- 
servance. The Saviour of men, when he sent 
his disciples to preach the gospel, did not as- 
sure them that no inconvenience should be 
suffered by the fulfilment of their mission. 
Those first preachers of the gospel, and 
their successors for several generations, were 
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ea ee 
subjected to grievous persecution because | sidered essential to a well governed commu-|halo which now surrounds the achievements 
nity that the supremacy of the laws should|of the warrior, would be dissipated, the mili. 


they chose to obey God rather than man. 
Had they adopted the principle of expediency, 
and preached the gospel only where it could 
be done without exposure to real or imaginary 
danger, it is not likely that Christianity would 
have made much progress among the nations. 
The Christian religion is unquestionably worth 
suffering for, and if its principles require that 
its votaries should abstain from war, the dan- 
ger or inconvenience of a pacific course is no 
excuse for adopting a contrary one. But even 
on the ground of expediency, our cause is not 
desperate. If it could be shown that the mili- 
tary policy never subjects its adherents to in- 
convenience ; and that injustice and oppres- 
sion could be always averted by an appeal to 
arms, the plea of expediency would be some- 
thing more plausible. But when we recollect 
that the power is frequently on the side of the 
oppressor, and that the chances of war have 
very little connection with the justice of the 
cause, it becomes, at least, questionable whe- 
ther upon principles of expediency, setting 
religion and morality out of the question, any 
nation could prudently engage in war. If we 
consider the expenditures of military expedi- 
tions, the incalculable destruction of property, 
and the complicated miseries which they oc- 
casion, it must appear surprising that the 
wisdom of statesmen has not before this time 
devised some expedient for adjusting the dis- 
putes of nations without resorting to means 
so costly and destructive. To men in a 
savage state, unacquainted with the arts, and 
dependent upon the chase for a precarious 
subsistence, wars may be considered as natu- 
ral. In such a state of society private as 
well as public quarrels are generally settled 
by violence. The murder of individuals is 
commonly avenged by some of the nearest 
relatives; and thus family feuds and succes- 
sive murders sometimes continue from one 
generation to another. But in civilized so- 
ciety these quarrels, when they arise, are 
submitted to the arbitration of others. This 
appears to be one principal difference between 
the savage and the civilized man. The latter 
submits the redress of his wrongs to the judg- 
ment of others, upon whom passion and inte- 
rest are less likely to operate than upon him- 
self; but the former yields to no tribunal but 
his own headstrong will, and entrusts to no 
arm but his own the execution of his decisions. 
Is not the mode in which the disputes of na- 
tions are usually conducted the same in prin- 
ciple as that adopted by individuals in the 
savage state? 

In communities where a sound morality 
generally prevails, the laws which are de- 
signed to preserve the peace of society are 
maintained, not so much by the fear or ap- 
plication of physical force, as by the control- 
ling influence of public opinion. In free states 
the enactment of laws may be considered as 
the agreement of the community to certain 
regulations, to which each individual is bound 
to submit. And as the peace of society can- 
not be preserved unless the individuals com- 
posing it relinquish their separate opinions 
and interests, whenever they are found in- 
compatible with the general will, it is con- 





be maintained. Now why should not the 
progress of civilization produce the same 
effect among nations as among individuals? | 





tary spirit would decline, and a disposition be 
cultivated rather to submit to injustice than 
to seek redress by violence. And we may 


Surely no one will assert that the peace of’ safely conclude that a community which 
society would be worse maintained, or the | would suffer an injury rather than redress it 
rights of individuals rendered less secure, in | by violence, would not be apt to commit one. 


a community governed by laws, entrusting 
the redress of grievances to an impartial tri- 
bunal, than in one where every man was left 
to judge of his rights independently of the opi- 


nions of others, and to redress his grievances | 


in his own way and according to the measure 
which his passions might prescribe. If indi- 
viduals find their security in the laws and or- 
der of civil society, why not extend the plan, 
and afford a corresponding security to all, 








In the third place, most of the causes of 
war would be removed by this plan. If we 
enquire into the origin of those wars which 
have desolated the west of Europe, durin 
the last two or three centuries, we shall find 
them, almost invariably, to have arisen out of 
wars that were past, wars that were raging, 
or wars that were anticipated. Our own re. 
volutionary war arose out of the system of 


| British taxation, and that system arose from 
against national injuries, by the concurrence | | the preceding war with France. 


Our war of 


of a community of nations? Some instances/1812 was an effect of the war then raging in 


have occurred in which the disputes of na- 
tions have been submitted to arbitration; 
why not adopt this mode as the universal one 
for adjusting such questions as cannot be 
satisfactorily settled by negotiation? It will 
be observed that I am not now examining the 
question whether the doctrines of Christianity 
tolerate, in any case, a resort to arms; that 
is reserved for a future number. My busi- 
ness, at present, is to enquire whether a rea- 
sonable attention to policy would not suggest 
other methods of adjusting questions of right 
between nations, and obviate the necessity of 
a frequent appeal to military force. 

Let us suppose that the nations of Christen- 


dom had entered into an agreement to be| 


governed in their intercourse with each other 
by certain general laws. The laws of nations 
as now understood may be supposed subjected 
to revision by delegates from these nations, 
elected for the purpose. ‘This revised law of 
nations might then be considered obligatory 
upon all; a law which all were bound to 
obey, and all required to support. Let us look, 
for a moment, at the probable consequence. 

in the first place, as the disputes between 
these different nations are now to be settled 
by negotiation, or a reference to some peace- 
ful tribunal created out of the general con- 
federacy, wars among themselves would not 
be anticipated; consequently military pre- 
parations could be dispensed with. Fortifica- 
tions, naval equipments, military trainings, 
military academies, arsenals, and all the ex- 
pensive appendages of hostile preparation, 
might be spared. A large portion ef the na- 
tional expenditures would, of course, be saved ; 
and so much less of the produce drawn from 
the hands of the productive classes. Labour 
would therefore be better paid, and the con- 
dition of the poor be improved. 

In the next place, as national disputes are 
now to be adjusted by peaceful means, the 
young aspirants after fame would necessarily 
seek some other road todistintion than through 
the field of blood ; they must cultivate the arts 
of peace. Hence the master spirits of the na- 
tion would acquire a more pacific tone. In 
the discussion of national questions, an atti- 
tude of defiance would be no longer required. 
Consequently such questions would be more 
readily settled by negotiation. The artificial 


|Europe. The orders of council, the impress- 
ment of American seamen, the paper blockade, 
and the seizure of American shipping, all 
sprung from the existing war. The insults 
and injuries which furnish occasion of na- 
tional controversy originate almost excla- 
sively with military men; this arises from 
their situation and employments, as well as 
their peculiar sensibility to national affronts. 

In the fourth place, piracy would probably 
become less common. It cannot be denied 
that the business of war is unfavourable to 
morals. The man who has been long en- 
gaged in the destruction of his species, is in 
a great measure unfitted for the peaceful 
avocations of life. In maritime wars the 
system of privateering is generally, if not al- 
ways, encouraged. And who can deny that 
privateering and piracy are conterminous? 
What is more natural than for a crew that 
have been engaged in plundering by license, 
to plunder without one when that license is 
revoked? Again, we may observe that naval 
armaments being rendered unnecessary by 
our new method of adjusting national dis- 
putes, no vessel could arm, or leave or enter 
any port in Christendom armed, without at 
once exciting suspicion. 

It may be imagined that wars would arise 
out of this system; as nations might refuse 
to comply with the award of referees, and 
thus nullify the whole procedure unless they 
were compelled by military force. Even sup- 
posing this effect to follow, the plan would 
still be an improvement upon the present bar- 
barous mode of settling national disputes. 
For a government which should refuse te 
submit to the award of the national arbiters, 
would be placed in hostility, not merely to its 
original opponent, but to the civilized world. 
The object on the side of the national con- 
federacy would be, not to redress a particular 
grievance, but to support the supremacy of 
the law of nations. Such a contest would 
probably be soon decided. 

But there are so many methods by which 
the law of nations could be enforced without 
a resort to military measures, that we need 
not consider this resort at all connected with 
our plan. A nation placed under the ban of 
the confederacy, denied the advantages of com- 
mercial intercourse with any of the nations of 
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to be moved backwards and forwards by the/shall conclude our extracts with tho closing 
action of the water, will seize its prey in this | chapter.] 

position. Pike hide themselves under weeds, | « Thrice happy he, who, by some shady grove, 

or stumps of trees, and dart out and seize the} Far from the elamorous world, doth live his own} 
smaller fish. Other sorts will disturb the} Though solitary, who is not alone, 

mud by rolling on it, and then feed on the But doth converse with that Eternal Love. 

insects which were concealed under it. But O! how more sweet is bird’s harmonious moan, 


Christendom, would soon find its interest in 
submission to the general will. 

Some of my readers will probably smile at 
my simplicity in staining paper with such an 
utopian project. I answer, smile and wel- 
come; but consider it, and cast it aside as soon 
as they please, but give us a better in its 


: : . . Or the hoarse sobbings of the widow’d dove, 
place. L. 8. perhaps the most curious fact in regard to] ‘Than those smooth whisperings near a prince’s 
ieee the mode in which a peculiar fish procures throne, 


its food, is to be found in the habits of the} Which good make doubtful, do the evil approve! 
chetodon, of the East Indies. The upper jaw ac parte toh cused: am Agena B 
s . e e i s s c , . r. yrs ¢ 

of this fish ends in a tube, through which it Than et paver nin hemeat doth bequeath ! ve 
is enabled to throw water upon. the insects! How sweet are streams to poison drank in gold! 
which settle upon aquatic plants, so that they} The world is full of horrors, troubles, slights ; 
fall into it, and thus become its prey. There} Woods’ harmless shades have only true delights.” 
is also a small fish found in great numbers in Davuione. 
the rivers of the Burmese empire, which, on} “The London visiters had now been a 
being taken out of the water, has the power| week beneath the hospitable roof of Dr. 
of blowing itself up to the shape of a small| Hastings, and it had been a pleasant week. 
round ball, but its original shape is resumed|The change to both had been complete. 
as soon as it is returned to the river. Long indulged habits had been broken in up- 

“ There are few fish, however, whose habits | on, and, now that the charm was dissolved, 
are more peculiar and interesting than those | they wondered at the drowsy manner in which 
of the salmo genus. Their migrations from| they had suffered long years of precious exist- 
fresh water to the sea, and from the sea to|ence to gather over their heads, without shed- 
fresh water, twice in the year, the great|ding on them those fresh rays of knowledge 
rapidity of their growth, the efforts they make | which will gild their setting hour. The early 
to ascend rapids, overcoming the almost per-| walk, the pleasant breakfast, rendered so by 
pendicular falls of Ballyshannon in Ireland, | cheerfulness and the interesting conversation 
and of Pontaberglastyn in Wales, and the} of Dr. Hastings, and healthy exercise, all had 
bony excrescence with which the lower jaw| novel charms for Eames and Hilary. ‘To the 
of the male is provided, to enable him to re-| latter, indeed, the benefit might not be so 
move the gravel, to make a furrow in the/ lasting as it was likely to become to his com- 
spawning season, and which he loses when|panion. The mind of the former was cast in 
this operation is over, are facts which must|a more contemplative mood, with, perhaps, 
always interest a naturalist. With respect| rather less conversational powers. He pos- 
to the rapid growth of the salmon, Dr. Hast-|sessed, however, more imagination, more 
ings remarked that a gentleman in Scotland, | depth of character, and far greater reasoning 
who was an excellent practical angler, and| powers than his friend. The latter quality 
had paid much attention to the habits of the | had, perhaps, been rather a snare to lead him 
salmon, had mentioned to him the following| into error, than been used by him as a means 
fact, which he had ascertained by actual ex-|of ascertaining the truth. He had been inde- 
periment, from repeatedly marking fish, in| fatigable in his researches, but they had been 
considerable numbers, in their passage to and | originally ill-directed, and his skepticism had 
from the sea, viz. :— hitherto prevented his answering the enquiry, 

“¢That in the month of March young}‘ What is truth? 
salmon pass towards the sea as fry, and re-| ‘ Dr. Hastings was anxious to correct the 
turn in May about half a pound in weight.| errors of such a mind as this, and withdraw 
Some of them were then caught, and marked, | it from its delusions to the wholesome path 
and found to be in July five pounds in weight, | which he himself was daily treading. Widely 
having revisited the sea in the interim.’ They | different were the two thus brought together. 
thus appear to grow about five pounds in the|’The one was happy in his cheerful content- 
same number of months from the time of the} ment, the other dissatisfied he knew not why. 
ova being hatched ; but kipper salmon, which | Dr. Hastings looked up to an omnipotent and 
have been taken, marked, and returned to the| benevolent God as the creator of all below, 
river, are stated to have increased in size in aj and found ‘ good in every thing.” W. Eames 
still more rapid proportion when they have} beheld the works of creation, and he con- 
been retaken. The above mentioned facts] fessed that ‘ every thing was very good.’ He 
will also serve to prove that these fish return | admired them all as effects, but to the Great 
to their native rivers in preference to others,| Cause he had never looked. He wanted that 
cover. He adds, that, from the time he first} and it may therefore be presumed that they | which, to a mind such as his, would have been 
noticed this circumstance, about one month| do not make very extensive migrations in the | the guiding star to direct his wanderings, and 
had elapsed, when one day he saw numerous|s to occupy his thoughts, now unstable as the 
minute fishes close to the margin of the sands, and veering as the winds of heaven. 
grass, on the outer side of which the parent He had the highest idea of the mental powers 
fishes continued to pass to and fro. of the human race; they were born; they 

* The food of fish is very various, but they toiled; they were learned and ingenious; 
may generally be considered as carnivorous| means of which the benevolent host endea-| they fretted their little hour, and then died, 
animals. They have different and curious| voured to mingle pleasure and profit to pre-|and perhaps they had another existence. The 
modes of procuring it. The eel, for instance, | vent the time hanging heavy on the hands of | same chance which breathed them into life, 
will twist its tail round a rush, or the root of| his London guests, and to render their visit] might continue the blessing, if blessing it 
a tree ina rapid stream, and suffering itself|to him as agreeable as he could make it, we} could be called, in another shape and form. 


AN ANGLER’S RAMBLES. 
(Concluded from p. 264.) 


e how I love 
Upon thy flowery banks to lie, 
And view thy silver stream, 
When gilded by a summer’s beam! 
And in it all thy wanton fry 
Playing at liberty: 
And, with my angle upon them, 
(The all of treachery 
I ever learn’d) industriously to try.” 
Cuares Corton. 
























“ Dr. Hastings having showed his friends 
what he thought most deserving of notice in 
his immediate neighbourhood, and beguiled 
the walk, as we have seen, with his conversa- 
tion, proposed that the next morning should 
be devoted to the pleasures of the angle. 

“In order to excite in the minds of his 
guests a greater degree of interest in their 
proposed amusement, Dr. Hastings gave them 
some information respecting the formation, 
habits, and instincts of fish. He observed 
that their gills supplied the place of lungs, 
and are filled with innumerable very delicate 
vessels, generally divided into four layers, 
which are attached to a corresponding num- 
ber of little bones. The scales are covered 
externally with a sort of slime, which, as 
Blumenbach says, appears to be in a great 
measure excreted from small cavities placed 
in a line along each side of the body. That 
fish are capable of hearing, there can now be 
little doubt, from various experiments which 
have been tried to ascertain the fact. Their 
sense of smelling, also, is very acute. Little 
can be known of their mental faculties. Some 
fish are more cunning and cautious than 
others, while the perch and trout are readily 
tamed and become very docile. The miller’s 
thumb (Cottus Gobio) is the only one in Eng- 
land which appears to have any natural affec- 
tion for its young. This little fish deposits 
its spawn in a hole, and watches it until the 
young ones are hatched. The goramy of 
India, are stated by General Hardwicke, in 
his account of that fish, to watch with the 
most active vigilance the margins of the spot 
which they had selected and prepared for de- 
positing their spawn, driving away with vio- 
lence every other fish which approached their 


[Passing over the remainder of this chap- 
ter, and several succeding ones, in which are 
detailed the particulars of the fishing excur- 
sions, and the various other expedients by 









































































Such were the reasonings which Dr. Hastings 
was so anxious effectually to gainsay, and he 
found a favourable moment to commence his 
arguments. The mind of W. Eames was 
softened by the view of nature’s works, the 
sweet song of birds, the perfume of the even- 
ing flowers, and by all the thousand delight- 
ful ways which nature has of appealing to the 
senses of man. As he lay for hours musing 
by the banks of the sunny stream, shaded 
from the burning rays by the thick branches 
covered with summer foliage which overhung 
his head, his thoughts were directed to the 
existence and attributes of the Creator, by 
reflecting on the beauty and variety of the 
works of creation. How different were his 
thoughts from those which oecupied his mind 
in a crowded city! He felt that there must be 
a cause, an omnipotent and benevolent cause, 
for all he saw. This thought produced en- 
quiry, and who that ever sought for such 
knowledge with a wish for success ever failed 
in its acquirement? Again and again he ap- 
plied to Dr. Hastings to assist him in his re- 
searches, to remove his waverings, and direct 
him aright. Once satisfied in regard to the 
existence of a Supreme Being, his ideas ex- 
panded in reviewing His glorious works, in 
tracing them to their- first great cause, and 
ended in the conviction of the agency of an 
infinite Creator and Conservator of the world. 
Nor did his belief end here. Dr. Hastings 
opened to him the whole plan of redemption, 
and he did not quit him until he had become 
a sincere convert to the whole truths of 
Christianity. 

“There is little more to add respecting 
the miscellaneous trio during their sojourn 
together. As W. Eames’s doubts had gra- 
dually yielded to the conviction that the 
works of creation were intended to show the 
power and wisdom ofa great Creator, to whom 
we are accountable for our thoughts, words, 
and actions, so 8. Hilary discovered that he 
could find both amusement and interest apart 
from the clubs and theatres of London. Thus 
their moral and religious notions were ame- 
liorated, and they quitted Dr. Hastings im- 
proved in their habits and benefited in their 
health. On paying his annual visit to the 
metropolis, in the following summer, Dr. 
Hastings found that his late visiters had taken 
up their abode for a few days on the banks of 
the Thames, where they were perfecting 
themselves in the art of angling, and enjoy- 































































where, like our honest Father Isaac Walton, 
‘they walked the meadows by the gliding 
stream, and there contemplated the lilies that 
take no care, and those very many other 
various little living creatures, that «re not 
only created, but fed, man knows not how, by 
the goodness of the God of nature.’ They 
still continue their visits to the gently flowing 
and ever charming Thames, either where it 
winds under the beautiful bank of Ogtlands, 
or where it bends its sinuous course through 
the meadows below St. Anne’s Hill, or where 
the lofty towers of Windsor, or the high 
groves of Chifden, throw their ghadows on its 
sparkling stream. There, pursuing the ‘ con- 
templative man’s recreation,’ the recollection 


of their visit to Dr. Hastings is often the sub- 





ing the pleasures that beautiful river affords: | 


ject of their conversation, and S. Hilary has 
allowed that the quiet evening passed at the 
little Thames-side inn, with its simple cheer, 
has afforded him @ more fresh and cheerful 
morning than ever followed a new ballet at 
the opera, a stormy night in the house of 
commons, or even the comparative calm of a 
house dinner at the Atheneum. 


From the London Literary Gazette. 


From a letter from Professor Wilhelm 
Zahn, dated 
Naptes, Ocr. 29rn, 1836. 
New Discoveries at Pompeii.—* On the 
13th of this month, a valuable treasure of 
sixty-four silver vessels was dug up in a house 
in the Strada di Mercurio, opposite to the house 
of Castor and Pollux, in the presence of his 
majesty, the King of Naples, and of his two 
brothers, Prince Leopold and Prince Anthony. 
They were discovered in a wooden box, in a 
mean apartment to the right of the atrium of 
this house. It is remarkable, that this apart- 
ment is separated only by a wall from that 
in which the fourteen fine silver vases were 
found on the 23d of March, 1835. This lat- 
ter discovery is a table service for four per- 
sons, and consists of sixty-four pieces, namely 
one dish, with two handsomely ornamented 
handles, one palm and one inch in diameter. 
One vase (in the shape of a mortar,) orna- 
mented in alto relievo, with grapes and vine 
leaves, very highly wrought ; it is five inches 
in height, and six in diameter at the top. 
‘Two vases (goblet form,) half a palm high, 
and the same in diameter, ornamented with 
animated bacchanalian representations, in the 
finest basso and alto relievo: on one of the 
vases is a young Bacchus riding ona panther, 
and on the other he is represented sitting on 
an ox; there are, besides, many other figures 
anc attributes. These two vases are quite 
equal to the finest of the fourteen discovered 
last year. There are also twelve plates, each 
with two beautifully executed handles. The 
four largest plates are eight inches, the next 
four seven and a half, and the four smallest 
seven inches, in diameter. Sixteen cups, or 
small soup tureens, of which each four are 
similar. These, also, are furnished with 
handles. The larger ones measure five and 
a half, and the smaller cups four inches in 
diameter. Four small moulds for pastry, and 
each two and a half inches in diameter; four 
small vessels, each having three feet, some- 
what resembling our salt-cellars, and three 
inches in diameter; eight grooved dishes, 
| four of which measure five inches at the upper 
ridge, and the others, three and a half, in 
|diameter; one fine vase, with a handle, in 
the form of an amphora, ten and a half inches 
high, and four inches in diameter at the 
mouth; two small very fine stew-pans, with 
tastefully ornamented handles, five inches in 
diameter, and two anda half high ; one spoon 
with a highly wrought handle, three inches 
in diameter; one mirror, in the form of a 
patera, with a perpendicular handle eight 
inches in diameter; two spoons and five ligute 
(spoons and forks in one piece.) This disco- 








very is the richest treasure of that kind that 





has yet been met with in Pompeii, and all the 
vessels are in excellent preservation. A table 
napkin was found between two of the plates. 
The apartment in which these vessels were 
found, as also the one adjoining above alluded 
to, were excavated by the ancients, as ap. 
pears from a hole in the wall, and the ashes 
being much turned up; but the persons who 
made this search cannot have been the 
owners, as they never would have left trea. 
sures of such vaiue. The sixty-four silver 
vessels were taken on the 14th of October to 
the Royal Museum, where they have been 
subsequently exposed to public view.” 


From the Churchman. 


WHICH DEATH WOULD YOU DIE? 


Twice have I watched the bedside of the 
sick and dying. Years ago it was my lot, in 
discharging the common charities of life, to 
tend the couch of one with whom casual in- 
tercourse had brought me into contact. The 
struggle between life and death was fierce 
and protracted ; the agonies of expiring na- 
ture were long and violent: the whole scene 
was gloomy and distressing. The request 
‘Pray for me” alone shed a feeble ray of 
light upon the dark and deep uncertainty of 
the future. It was over—and I thought 
*“ death is terrible.” 

Again, in the providence of God, have I 
seen death face to face, and this time he has 
come home to me. Days, weeks, and months 
have I watched at the bedside of one whom I 
loved. Hour after hour have I marked each 
changing hue of the countenance that in joy 
and in sorrow beamed on me with the same 
unvarying tenderness and love. Pain did its 
worst ; again and again death seemed at the 
door: each day strength failed, new suffer- 
ings assailed their victim, and hope of life 
became more and more feeble. But “ patience 
had its perfect work ;” faith kept the Saviour 
near: there was no murmur, no complaint; 
not even a regret broke the even tenour of her 
most exemplary submission to her Father’s 
will. For hours her dying agony was sharp: 
still her “ God was merciful,” her “ Saviour 
was her all in all.” At length her spirit was 
released from its prison-house, and I was 
alone. My heart was desolate; and yet I 
saw, I felt, that this time death was lovely. 








“ The place was bright 
With something of celestial light.” 


Ye who yet halt between two opinions, 
compare these two, and choose which death 
ye would die.“ Then take the path which 
leads to the one you prefer, ere your jour- 
ney’s end be reached, and the door be shut 
against you. 


“ O soothe us, haunt us night and day, 
Ye gentle spirits far away, 
With whom we shared the cup of grace, 
Then parted ; ye to Christ’s embrace, 
We to the lonesome world again— - 
Yet mindful of th’ unearthly strain 
Practised with you at Eden’s door, 
To be sung on, where angels soar, 
With blended voices evermore.” 
Keble. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
REFORMATION. 


Reformation, to be effectual, must com- 
mence at home. Fault-finding can have little 
ood effect, where it is evident that those who 
indulge in it, while they are extremely severe 
upon the failings of others, give very little 
heed to the reformation of their own. Scarce- 
ly any description of conversation is more dis- 
gusting to a rightly cultivated mind, than that 
which is principally made up of the petty 
weaknesses of others. The habit is a certain 
mark of defect in personal examination, and 
a thorough knowledge of our own selves. 
Those who are best acquainted with them- 
selves, who have been accustomed to apply to 
their own hearts the principles by which they 
scrutinize the actions of others, are the most 
likely to place a guard at the door of their 
lips, and silently mourn over human imper- 
fection rather than indulge in keen and severe 
censure. Feeding on the faults of others is 
little better than living on tainted food. Not 
only does it impart no nourishment to the 
mind, but it exerts a deleterious influence. It 
injures the sight and perverts the sensibility. 
Such become almost callous to their own sin- 
ful condition, while by a defect in vision the 
errors of others are greatly magnified, or they 
see wrong where there is none. 

Thomas A Kempis says, “ We ought to 
place but little confidence in ourselves, be- 
cause we are often destitute both of grace and 
understanding. The light we have is small, 
and that is soon lost by negligence. We are 
even insensible of this inward darkness ; we 
do wrong, and aggravate our guilt by excus- 
ing it; we are impelled by passion, and mis- 
take it for zeal; we severely reprove little 
failings in our brethren, and pass over enor- 
mous sins in ourselves; we quickly feel and 
perpetually brood over the sufferings that are 
brought upon us by others, but have no 
thought of what others suffer from us. If, 
however, a man would but truly and impar- 
tially examine himself, he would find but little 
cause to judge severely of his neighbour.” 

What a happy change would be wrought 
in society, if the commands of Christ were 
strictly kept by his professed followers :— 
«“ What I say unto you, I say unto all, watch. 
Watch and pray that ye enter not into tempta- 
tion.” How powerful is the temptation to blaze 
abroad the misses or to impair the good stand- 
ing of others. With many it is the common 


this rule will fail. ‘Those who live in a cen- 
sorious spirit, will in their turn become ob- 
jects of dislike and censure, and the measure 
which they have dispensed, will be returned 
into their own bosoms with an unsparing hand. 
“The spiritual man,” says T. A Kempis, 
“ prefers to all other cares the care of his 
own improvement; and he that is strictly 
watchful over his own conduct, will easily be 
silent about the conduct of others. But to 
the divine life of the spiritual man thou wilt 
never attain, unless thou canst withdraw thy 
attention from all persons, and the concerns 
of all, and fix it wholly upon thyself. He that 
purely and simply intends and desires the re- 
union of his soul with God, will not easily be 
moved by what he hears or sees in the world.” 
What a blessing it would prove, were we all 
thus brought into close self-examination ! How 
cautious and fearful should we be of injuring 
the reputation and usefulness of others. Re- 
formation would begin in ourselves ; the axe 
would be laid to the root of the evil tree, and 
we should again become that inward, weighty, 
and grave people we once were. Other 
thoughts would occupy our minds than fiit- 
ting from house to house to idle away time in 
vain conversation. Ardently concerned for 
our own reformation, it would be our delight 
to see others making progress in the good 
path, and instead of looking for their halting, 
we should be glad of opportunities to provoke 
them to love and good works. How cordial 
would be our greetings, and sincere our at- 
tachment to each other. Love without dis- 
simulation would be the bond and badge of 
discipleship. 

“Tell me, if thou canst,” continues the 
same writer, “ where thou hast been wander- 
ing, when thou art absent from thy own breast ; 
and after thou hast run about, and taken a 
hasty view of the actions and affairs of men, 
what advantages bringest thou home to thy 
neglected and forsaken self? He that desires 
peace of heart, and reunion with the divine 
nature, must cast all persons and things be- 
hind him ; and keep God and his own spirit 
only in his view.” Reformation, so much 
needed among professing Christians, will not 
advance unless they are brought back to “ for- 
saken self.” We must have the beam taken 
out of our own eye, before we can see clearly 
to take the mote out of our brother’s eye.” 
Some may be very active in doing, and free 
in censuring those who do not coincide with 
their projects, but the only legitimate and 
strong is the force of this evil disposition, that effectual mode of reforming the oe 
rather than fail to gratify it, visits are made world, is for every pe Meme t - 
for the purpose of giving early intelligence of| name of Christ, to depart hid a “ane 
reports of events unfavourable to some brother | None else are prepared to aid or to urge t € 


or sister. This tattling habit gained an early | formation of others. 8. 
entrance amongst professing Christians. Paul, a 


in his counsel to Timothy to beware of such, Extracts from the letters of John and Martha 
says, “They learn to be idle, wandering about Yeardley, whilst on a religious visit to 


from house to house, and not = wen’ but some parts of the continent of Europe, the 
tatlers also, and busy bodies, speaking things} Fonian Isles, &c- 
which they ought not. alia a eatiiaiadiicaal 

Our Lord delivered this important injunc- ae 


tion: “ Judge not that ye be not judged, for} 8th mo. 4th. On our way to Strasburg 


with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be|this morning we stopped at the village of 


judged ; and the measure ye mete, shall be} Phalsburg, where we found a little company 
measured to you again.” Not one tittle of|of protestants, about twenty-four families, 




































mostly German settlers; we first sought out 
the residence of the minister, who was en- 
gaged in giving lessons at the college. This 
family understood French, but when we spoke 
German, the wife was quite delighted, and 
gave us a most hearty reception; nothing 
would satisfy her but we must see her hus- 
band, he seemed gratified and thankful to be 
visited by English strangers. 
pleased to learn that there had been a little 
awakening in his small church since his 
coming there; several who first attended the 
chapel with a view to disturb his congrega- 
tion had been convinced, and become serious, 
offering to subscribe for Bibles ; one said “ I 
have been accustomed to smoke tobacco, I 
have left it off and will give the money for a 
Bible;” another said, “I have taken snuff, but 
I will leave it off and subscribe for a Bible ;” 
a third said “I have often taken more wine 
than does me good, I will leave off this cor- 
rupting habit and give the money into the 
fund for a Bible;” and they still hold on their 
way ; we found they were much in want of a 
few copies of the German Scriptures which 
our friends at Strasburg have engaged to 
supply ; we felt a peculiar satisfaction in this 
little visit by the way. 


We were 


5th. After a safe and pleasant journey we 


arrived at Strasburg, and humbly. trust our 
hearts were filled with gratitude, love and 
thankfulness to our heavenly Father for all 
his mercies to us, his poor unworthy servants. 
In this place there is a great awakening, and 
an open door for the preaching of the gospel. 


We had a letter of recommendation to a ca- 


tholic family of influence, who gave us an 


hospitable reception, and treated us with 
great kindness ; they accompanied us to some 
of the schools. We did not find much open- 
ness for religious labour until we were turned 
into another track by our visit to Professor 
who is a spiritually minded Christian ; 
he conducted us to Pastor who is a 
sound Christian minister, preaching faith in 
Christ connected with the necessity of regene- 
ration, and the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 
He told us in great simplicity, and without 
enquiry, that his first awakening in religion, 
which occured at Memmel in Prussia, with 
two other young men, was purely by the 
operation of Divine Grace in his own heart, 
without any outward means whatever: he 
stands here quite unconnected with any so- 
ciety, and has taken the first floor of a good 
house to appropriate three rooms, opening one 
into another, for his chape!,* placing the pul- 
pit, which is on wheels, in the centre of the 
doorway, and when the meeting hours are 
ended he can put the pulpit aside and make 
the rooms his dwelling; it is fitted up with 
forms, like a Friends’ meeting house, the men 
and women sit separate and enter by different 
doors, and they sit in silence some time at 
the commencement of the meeting, and also 
after prayer. 

7th. We visited the house of correction for 
adults and children who have committed 
petty offences; there is a school in the prison 
where the boys are well taught, and from 








* A new chapel has since been built. 






























































































































their answers to questions put to them, we 
found they really understood what they read; 
before leaving, a word of exhortation was 
addressed to them, to which they were very 
attentive. ‘They do not leave the prison till 
a place is provided either as servants or ap- 
prentices ; this part of the plan pleased us 
much ; the men are kept at work in weaving, 
shoe-making, working in iron, and many 
other trades ; the women spin and knit. The 
place is under good regulation and remark- 
ably clean. In the evening we attended the 
Bible class at Pastor ’s; there are ten 
young men who meet at his house once in the 
week ; we were pleased with the simplicity of 
their proceeding ; their spirits were tender, 
and their hearts open to receive in love what 
was addressed to them. ‘The pastor offered 
a short but weighty prayer with which our 
hearts could really unite. Both before and 
after this engagement, they remain a while 
in silence. 

8th. Accompanied by we called to see 
one of his flock who had been in England, 
and when taking leave, he said, “ Will you 
not go up stairs and see my daughters?” 
where to our surprise we found a room full 
of serious young women, who meet to work 
for the missionaries, and to read; when we 
had sat a few minutes, one of the company 
very quietly handed the Bible to the pastor, 
and he read a chapter in one of the Epistles, 
which opened the way for a religious com- 
munication with them, much to our comfort, 
and I trust we all felt grateful for this little 
brook by the way. There are a number of 

















our satisfaction: they look healthy and 
happy: 

llth. First day. This afternoon we held 
past four; the rooms were crowded, much 
stillness prevailed, and it was a precious good 
meeting, many were melted to tears, and we 
trust their hearts were turned to Him from 
whom comes every blessing. At 7 o'clock 
a second meeting was held in our own apart- 
ment, at which some of the same company 
were present. We dare not give general 
notice, such is the great openness to meet 
with us; at both these opportunities we trust 
the Gospel was preached amongst them: 
after being comforted together in this little 
sitting, we went to Professor ’s and spent 
the remainder of the evening with the family; 
his daughters are we believe sweetly visited 
by the love of their heavenly Father. We 
have thankfully to acknowledge this day that 
best help has been near in the time of need. 

12th. We set out in company with Pastor 
who we truly feel as a brother in Gos- 
pel fellowship, to pay a visit to Ban de la 
Roche. It is about 30 English miles from 
Strasburg, and took us two days to go and 
return. The road leads by the side of a river 
running between the fertile meadows and 
beautifully wooded hills on each side. We 
first alighted at the family house of Le 
Grande, in Faudai, who gave us a Christian 
welcome. After tea we pursued our way to 
the house of the late pastor, Oberlin, on the 
road made by his own hands, assisted by his 
flock. The present inhabitant is Pastor 








young women here who are sweetly visited} Roche, who married the daughter of Oberlin. 


by the Saviour’s love, and they felt very near 
to us in spirit ; some of them have frequently 
been to our inn, and we have had precious 
opportunities together. In the evening we 
went to the meeting; the women’s side was 
very full; after a time of silence a chapter 
was read and some of its contents explained 
by the pastor; he had kindly offered J. Y. 
liberty to speak, if in sitting with them he 
should feel any thing to express, who was 
glad of the opportunity, having felt an ex- 
ercise of spirit on their account; utterance 
was given, and we believe a place found in 
the hearts of the people for the word de- 
livered. The pastor comforted us a little 
after meeting by saying the spirits of many 
present he believed were refreshed. A mill- 
tary man who was there expressed much com- 
fort at the conclusion. 

9th. This afternoon we waiked about four 
miles to visit the Institution for destitute 
children at Neuhoff: Pastors and 
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with a young missionary, accompanied us. | 


She is a truly devoted Christian, and her 
daughter serious and interesting. The dear 
old Louise is still alive, not only naturally but 
spiritually. She is feeble in body but in a 
sweet state of mind; it did us good to sit by 
her, and at parting she prayed that a bless- 
ing might rest upon us. The neighbourhood 
is indeed picturesque in the highest degree, 
and after a refreshing night’s rest under the 
hospitable roof of Pastor R., we again en- 
joyed the country in a delightful morning 
walk accompanied by our friends to break- 
fast with the family of Le Grande. Our 
intercourse during this walk will we hope 
long be remembered. After breakfast we pro- 
posed a chapter in the Bible being read as our 
morning custom, at the close of which, reli- 
gious communication was offered, and ended 
with supplication. It was a refreshing sea- 
son, our hearts were so knit to each other 
that it seemed as if we could hardly separate. 
They accompanied us on our way to some 
distance. 


a meeting with C. M. and his flock at half 


terpretation of our kind friend, Pastor —— 
who translates in a faithful and feeling man. 
ner: he said, “It is no difficulty for me to 
interpret for you because you say the very 
things that are in my heart,” and he is 
never at a loss fur suitable expressions. 

13th. Third day. This evening J. ¥. at- 
tended the Bible class in Strasburg : several 
of the young men were present, and we were 
glad that another opportunity was afforded to 
speak to them of things which belong to their 
eternal peace. The news from Basle is dis. 
tressing; there is open war between the 
citizens and the peasants of the canton. On 
7th day, the 3d of this month, early in the 
morning, the people of the town went out 
armed in a very high spirit, determined to 
reduce the peasants to subjection: the first 
village they came to surrendered peaceably, 
and they went on to the next, expecting no 
resistance, but a dreadful battle ensued be- 
tween the hills, when 200 of the people of 
Basle were killed out of the 800 who were 
actively engaged. This gave the peasantry 
quite the upper hand of the citizens. Since 
the revolution in 1830 they have overturned 
17 of the cantons out of the 22, and they 
want to reduce the other five and set up one 
government over the whole country. Within 
the last six months they have banished from 
the single canton of Basle twenty of their 
| ministers. We never thought of paying our 
| Visit to that place before going to Neufchatel, 
and now the state of things there confirms us 
in the impression that we must simply pass 
| through their territory, if permitted. 
14th. This evening we visited Professor 
’s family ; after a time of pleasant con- 
versation the Bible was read, and we had a 
comfortable religious season together, and 
were enabled to commend one another into 
the safe keeping of Isracl’s Shepherd in so- 
lemn supplication. A few of the pious 
ministers have formed themselves into a 
society for composing and circulating tracts, 
purely extracts from Scripture; they meet 
once in two weeks, and each member takes 
his own department of labour. We hope 
good may result from these efforts. 

15th. We have already experienced great 
vicissitude of feeling during this commence- 
ment of our travels, always much cast down 
on first entering a place, and again a little 
cheered when the way has seemed to be 
mercifully opened before us; we have indeed 
cause to be humbly grateful to that Divine 
Power, which hath preserved us so far, and 
in looking forward can only depend upon the 
same source of help, under a feeling of many 





Two families with their eight) infirmities which do not fail at times deeply 


Neuhoff was established in 1827. There are] children live together in one large house, and | to discourage, Yet we are abundantly con- 
22 boys and 12 girls: the boys work on the} have a father, cousin, and sister with them.|vinced that our great Lord and Master is 


land, and the giris knit, sew, and do the house- 
work. The superintendents of the school 
instruct the children and manage all the house- 
hold concerns with only the occasional help 
of a servant. 
racters, and religious instruction appears to 
be well attended to. On our arrival the boys 
were all out at work, but before leaving we 
had them assembled in the school room, 
when a religious opportunity ensued to 


. | 
They are very serious cha- 


}In Strasburg, German is much spoken, and 
| very often mixed with French, which is con- 
fusing at first, but to be able to turn from the 
one language to the other even in an imper- 
fect degree, is to us an unspeakable comfort. 
We much desire the young Friends in Eng- 
land would lose no opportunity of perfecting 
themselves in these two useful languages. In 
some of our religious communications in 
German we have availed ourselves of the in- 





| working in this land of various professors, 
and, by means of his Holy Spirit, drawing 
into a nearer acquaintance with himself. 

Neufchatel, 4th of 9th mo. From Stras- 
burg we went in the diligence to Colmar, 
where we visited the pastor of the dissenters, 
| who invited us to his meeting, and encouraged 
| J. Y. to speak if he believed it his duty to do 
so. 


| At Mulhausen, the next resting place, there 
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are many serious persons, particularly wo- 
men, whom we had much comfort in visiting, 
and had several meetings with them, which 
were truly satisfactory. We had also some 
conversation with a few who had been re- 
cently awakened. We entered Basle under 
some apprehension, from the unsettled state 
of things there, but found the town pretty 
quiet, although full of soldiers. It seems a 

neral sentiment with serious persons in 

witzerland that the judgments of the Lord 
are hanging over their beloved country, while 
the prayer is, we believe, often raised that the 
people may learn righteousness. We visited 
the missionary house and had a meeting there 
with the students and others much to our 
comfort, under rather a peculiar sense of the 
calming influence of Divine love in this time 
of excitement. 


NEW ERA IN MECHANICAL POWER. 


Philosophy already directs her finger to 
sources of inexhaustible power in the pheno- 
mena of electricity and magnetism, and many 
causes combine to justify the expectation that 
we are on the eve of mechanical discoveries 
still greater than any which have yet ap- 
peared; that the steam engine itself, with 
the gigantic powers conferred on it by the 
immortal Watt, will dwindle into insignifi- 
cance in comparison with the hidden powers 
of nature still to be revealed; and that the 
day will come when that machine, which is 
now extending the blessings of civilization to 
the remotest skirts of the globe, will be known 
only in the page of history.—Lardner on the 
Steam Engine. 

The transcendent mechanical power so sa- 
gaciously alluded to in this philosophical pro- 
phecy, is now discovered and applied. That 
its discovery is the most important event to 
mankind that has occurred in the present or 
any other age; that it will more rapidly pro- 
mote the civilization and social advancement 
of this world than any other which the his- 
tory of science records; and that it there- 
fore marks the commencement of a new era 
in the existence of the human race, are posi- 
tions which we assert from deliberate con- 
viction and not without careful examination. 

A comprehensive, but not exaggerated, de- 
finition of this discovery would be “ the ap- 
plication of that power which gives a rotary 
motion to the globe and all planetary bodies, 
as a moving principle for machinery.” In the 
patent which has been secured for this inven- 
tion, it is more simply described as an applica- 
tion of magnetic and electro-magnetic power 
to this purpose. But both descriptions are 
identical in fact, however different in words, 
for the earth revolves upon its axis, and all 
the strata of which it is composed are ar- 
ranged, in obedience to the electric fluid, as 
modified by the magnetism of its poles. The 
most marvellous and solemnly impressive cir- 
cumstance embraced by this invention is, that 
the greatest known power which the universe 
contains, and the ordinary displays of which 
are made in terror and destruction, can now 
be wielded by the hand of man, to achieve 
the mightiest or conduct the most trivial 


operations of his will. 
its tiny carriage, and whirl its sportive toy, 
with the self-same power which rends the 
oak to its roots, and the solid mountain to its 
foundations. 
rests upop. this country, and upon the im- 
perishable name and memory of Thomas 
Davenport, a blacksmith, of the state of Ver- 
mont. 
quiring mind was deeply interested with the 
phenomenon of a piece of iron, weighing 
150 lbs. being suspended from a galvanic 
battery of small dimensions; and without any 
knowledge of the philosophical principles of 
the object of his wonder, or the theories and 
experiments of those who had studied them, 
he confidently inferred that he could use them 
as a moving power in machinery. He accord- 
ingly purchased materials, patiently investi- 
gated every branch of the science of electro- 
magnetism, and in the month of July, in the 
following year (1834), but little more than 
six months after his attention had been at- 
tracted to the subject, he produced his first 
rotary motion. 
Henry, of Princeton college, New Jersey, had 
succeeded in making a galvanic magnet of 
wonderful power, he submitted his new rotary 


The infant may roll 


The honour of this discovery 


In the year 1833, his acute and en- 


Having. heard that Professor 


machine to the professor’s inspection, and re- 


ceived from him a certificate of its originality 
and importance. Since that period, and with 
the valuable aid of his very intelligent coad- 
jutor, Ransom Cook, of Saratoga Springs, he 


has made great improvements, both in the 


development of the galvanic power, and its 
application to various kinds of machinery ; 
and he has now the testimony of many of the 


most scientific men in the country to the full 


triumph of his labours. 


In the last number of Professor Silliman’s 


Journal, we find a clear and accurate descrip- 


tion of a rotary machine which Davenport 
and Cook have now in operation, and which 
we have been favoured with an opportunity 


of inspecting. Our time and the limits of our 


paper do not at present allow us either to 


copy this explanation, or write one from our 


own observation, that would do justice to the 
high claims of the invention. We shall sup- 
ply this deficiency hereafter, and in the mean 
time it may be only necessary to state a few 
important facts which we have personally 
tested : 

1. We saw a small cylindrical battery 
about nine inches in length, and three or four 
in diameter, produce a magnetic power of 
300lbs., and which therefore we could not 
move with our utmost strength. 2. We saw 
a small wheel five and a half inches in diame- 
ter, performing more than 600 revolutions in 
a minute, and lift a weight of 24 lbs. one foot 
per minute, from the power of a battery of 
still smaller dimensions. 3. We saw the 
model of a locomotive engine, travelling on a 
circular rail road with immense velocity, and 
rapidly ascending an inclined plane of far 
greater elevation than any hitherto ascended 
by steam power. And these, and various 
other experiments which we saw, convinced 
us of the truth of the opinion expressed by 
Professors Silliman, Renwick, and others, that 


the power of machinery may be increased| moving the said fugitive as aforesaid. 


from this source beyond any assignable limits. 
It is computed, by these learned men, that a 
circular galvanic battery, about three feet in 
diameter, with magnets of a proportionable 
surface, would produce at least an hundred 
horse power, and therefore that two such bat- 
teries would be sufficient to propel ships of 
the largest size across the Atlantic. The 
only materials required to generate and con- 
tinue this power for such a voyage, would be 
a few thin sheets of copper and zinc, and a 
few gallons of mineral acid. 

Whilst the cost of this new motive power 
is merely nominal, it is perfectly safe and 
manageable. There is not a possibility of 
any shock or explosion, and the whole ma- 
chinery might be conducted by a child. We 
hastily announce these important features of 
this incalculably important invention, prepa- 
ratory to a more scientific and practical eluci- 
dation.— New Era. 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY. 


A further Supplement to An Act, entitled 
** An Act concerning Slaves.” 


Sec. 1. Be it enacted, by the council and 
general assembly of this state, and it is hereby 
enacted by the authority of the same, That 
when any person claimed as a fugitive slave, 
shall be brought before any judge of the in- 
ferior court of common pleas, agreeably to 
the provisions of an act, entitled a-“ supple- 
ment to an act entitled an act concerning 
slaves,” unless the said fugitive shall admit 
before him, the claim of the claimant or 
claimants, it shall be the duty of the said 
judge to appoint a certain time and place for 
the hearing of the said claimant’s title to the 
services of such fugitive; and shall thereupon 
call to his assistance two other judges of the 
said court of common pleas, which said judges 
at the time and place appointed, shall proceed 
to hear and determine upon said claim, and 
pronounce judgment thereon; and if the said 
judgment shall be in favour of said claim, to 
give a certificate thereof, which certificate, 
signed by any two of said judges, shall be a 
sufficient warrant for removing the said fugi- 
tive, as fully as is provided for by the said 
supplement, on the certificate therein men- 
tioned. 

2. And be it enacted, That if either party 
shall demand a trial by jury, then it shall be 
the duty of the said judge, before whom such 
fugitive shall be brought, instead of calling to 
his assistance the said judges, as provided in 
the preceding section, to issue a venire to the 
sheriff of such county, commanding him to 
summon a jury of said county, to be and ap- 
pear before the said judge, at the time and place 
appointed, to enquire into and determine upon 
said claim, and upon the trial of the said 
claim, the same proceedings shall be had as 
in all other eases of trial by jury: and if the 
said jury shall find a verdict in favour of said 
claimant or claimants, the same shall be re- 
corded: and it shall be the duty ef the said 
judge to give a certificate thereof, which cer- 
tificate shall be a sufficient warrant for re~ 







































































3. Jind be it enacted, That in case of the 
non-attendance of any of the said judges, on 
the day appointed for the trial of the said 
claim as aforesaid, it shall and may be law- 
ful for the judge or judges in attendance, to 
postpone the said trial, and in his or their 
discretion to call to his or their assistance 
another judge or judges, so as to ensure a 
speedy trial of said claim, and in case a jury 
shall be demanded, and from any cause the 
sheriff shall be unable to agree upon a ver- 

‘ dict, then it shall be the duty of the said 
judge, to issue a venire for another jury at 
such time as he may appoint, so as to ensure 
a trial and verdict on said claim. 

4. And be it enacted, That if the said 
judges shall decide, or the said jury find a 
verdict, against such claim, a record shall be 
made thereof, and the said fugitive shall be 
discharged from such claim and imprison- 
ment under the same. 

5. And be it enacted, That the parties shall 
be entitled to the same privileges for an ad- 
journment, as provided for in the said supple- 
ment. 

6. And be it enacted, That a record shall 
be kept of all the proceedings had upon the 
said claim, and final judgment thereon. 

7. And be it enacted, Tliat the said judge, 
for keeping the said record, shall be entitled 
to receive one dollar; for issuing the venire 
sixty cents: the sheriff for serving the same, 
one dollar and fifty cents, the jurors the same 
fees as by law are allowed to jurors in the 
courts of common law, and the said judge or 
judges as the case may be, two dollars and 
fifty cents per day each, for each and every 
day necessarily spent in said hearing, which 
fees shall be paid as required by said supple- 
ment. 

8. And be it enacted, That any judge or 
justice who shall give any certificate authoris- 






























































this state, without the title of the claimant or 
claimants to the services of such fugitive 
having been first decided upon in his, her, or 
their favour, under the provisions of this act, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour, 
and, upon conviction thereof, shall be liable 
to a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars, 
or imprisonment not exceeding two years, or 


any of the duties required by this act shall, 
on conviction thereof, be liable to pay any 
sum not exceeding five hundred dollars, one 
half to the use of the person who shall prose- 


cuted. 


and the same is hereby repealed. 
Passed February 15, 1837. 


more wholesome and safe.— Wogan. 


ing the removal of any fugitive slave out of 


common mode. 


both; and any judge refusing to perform}, 


cute for the same, and one half to the use of 
the county in which the same shall be prose- | slaves. 

9. And be it enacted, That so much of the 
said original act, or supplement thereto, as 
shall come within the purview of this act, be, 


Divine Providence tempers his blessings to 
secure their better effect. He keeps our joys 
and our fears on an even balance, that we 
may neither presume nor despair. By such 
compositions God is pleased to make both our 
crosses more tolerable and our enjoyments 





BY JOSIAH CONDER. 


Why are the springs enthroned so high, 
Where the mountains kiss the sky ? 
*Tis that thence their streams may flow, 
Fertilizing all below. 


Why have clouds such lofty flight, 
Basking in the golden light? 

*Tis to send down genial showers 
On this lower world of ours. 


Why does God exalt the great ? 
"Tis that they may prop the state ; 
So that toil its sweets may yield, 
And the sower reap the field. 


Riches, why doth he confer? 
That the rich may minister, 
In the hour of their distress, 
To the poor and fatherless. 


Does he light a Newton’s mind? 
*Tis to shine on all mankind. 
Does he give to virtue birth ? 
*Tis the salt of this poor earth. 


Reader, whosoe’er thou art, 
What thy God has given, impart. 
Hide it not within the ground ; 
Send the cup of blessing round. 


Hast thou power ?7—the weak defend. 


Light ?—give light ; thy knowledge lend. 


Rich ?—remember him who gave. 
Free ?—be brother to the slave. 


Called a blessing to inherit, 

Bless, and richer blessings merit : 
Give, and more shall yet be given ; 
Love, and serve, and look for heaven. 





Patent Butter—We learn from the Silk 
Culturist, that the Emperor of Russia has 
issued a patent to one of his subjects for a 
new method of making butter. It is 
simmer the milk while still sweet 15 minutes, 
taking care not to burn it, and then churn it. 
The butter comes very soon, and is of a 
quality much superior to that made in the 
It is richer, and preserves 
its flavour much longer, and the milk being 
left sweet, retains its value for ordinary uses. 


— 
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We have inserted to-day, a copy of the 
law recently passed by the legislature of New 
Jersey, extending the right of trial by jury 
to people of colour claimed as absconding 
The enactment of this law may well 
be considered as an important, a triumphant 
advance of liberal principles, highly honour- 
able to our sister state. 
vania has generally taken the lead in aboli- 
tion measures, and New Jersey was content 
to follow in her wake. 
versed. 


Heretofore Pennsyl- 


Now the case is re- 
But lately the legislature of the 
former rejected an attempt to obtain a similar 
We hope, however, the time will not 
be long ere she will be prepared to follow 
the noble example of her neighbour state. 
The operation of this law will afford essential 
relief and security to the coloured people, and 
greatly interrupt the vile trade of the kid- 


napper, who, as the law forinerly stood, under 
cover of reclaiming runaway slaves, has, it 
is believed, frequently succeeded in carrying 
off those entitled to their freedom. 

At various times we have introduced into 
“ The Friend,” articles from a very useful 
publication compiled by Abigail Mott, en- 
titled “ Biographical sketches and interest- 
ing anecdotes of persons of colour, to which 
is added a selection of pieces in poetry.” A 
second edition, much enlarged, has just been 
issued by Mahlon Day, New York, a copy of 
which is now before us, forming a neat vo- 
lume of 260 pages, large duodecimo. It has 
been divided into reading sections, with a view 
to its introduction into schools, as a class 
book. It may truly be said that the cha- 
racter of this little work does equal credit to 
the heart and to the understanding of the 
amiable compiler; its tendency being to ex- 
pand the heart and cherish the benevolent 
affections, and the contents generally, cannot 
but meet the approval of every well wisher to 
the African race. May be had of Nathan 
Kite, No. 50, North Fourth street. 

We also have just received from our friend 
D. Cooledge, bookseller, of New York, a 
copy of a neat little volume, of 128 pages, 
entitled “ A Catechism, explanatory of some 
of the Principles and Precepts of the Chris- 
tian Religion. Designed for the instruction 
of the youthful members of the Society of 
Friends. By John Kendall, &c. &c.” 

“Train up a child in the way he should go, and 


when he is old he will not depart from it.”—Prov. 
xxii. 6. 


Wholesale price 124 cents. 













































thus;} The publisher wishes to give notice through 


the medium of “ The Friend,” that this neat 
little volume, suited for first-day schools as 
well as .. instruction, is to be had of 
George W. Reed, Providence, and Job Sher- 
man, Newport, Rhode Island ; Nathan Breed, 
Lynn, and Hannah Powers, Bolton, Mass. ; 
Moses Cartland, Weare, New Hampshire, 
and Benjamin Griffin, Nine Partners, New 
York; also of G. W. Taylor, office of 
“ The Friend,” Philadelphia. 


Errata.—In our last number, page 261, first column, 
39th line, for uncivilized read “ civilized ;” same page, 
third column, 12th line, for purchased read “ importer.” 


Marriep, at Friends’ meeting, at White Lick, Inda. 

on fourth day the 29th of 3d mo. last, Tuomas Haptey, 
son of Eli Hadley deceased, to Acnsan, daughter of 
Joseph Hunt. 
, at same place, on fourth day the 19th of 4th 
mo. last, Davip, son of William Harvey, to Mary, 
daughter of Johw Hadley, members of White Lick 
particular meeting. 

—-—, at Friends’ meeting house, East Sadsbury, 
Pa. on fifth day the 18th inst., Isaac Harry, of Pens- 
bury, to Saran Temp e, of the former place. 

. at Friends’ meeting house, in Rochester, 
N. Y., on Ist of 3d mo. last, Georce Contna, to SorHla 
Burns, both of them late of England. 











Departed this life on third day evening, the 9th inst., 
Rensecca Hopkins, widow of the late Richard Hopkins, 
in the 85th year of her age. 
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